


looking ahead 


1978 World Housing Congress 


“Urban Revitalization’ is the theme of the upcoming 
1978 world congress of the International Federation for 
Housing and Planning (IFHP) which will take place 
September 11-16 in Hamburg, Germany. A North Ameri- 
can committee has been appointed by the IFHP secre- 
tariat to assure a strong professional delegation to the 
congress. Five cities in four continents will be used as 
case studies—the host city, one Asian, one African, 
another European, and the North American city of 
Baltimore, Maryland. A committee spokesperson noted 
that Baltimore won out over such contenders as Boston 
and Philadelphia because of the comprehensiveness of its 
program. Each of the cities chosen as case studies will be 
given a half day to make presentations at the congress. 
During the four afternoons of the congress, delegates will 
meet to examine four of Hamburg’s revitalization commu- 
nities on alternating days. 

Headquartered in The Hague, IFHP originally had a 
membership nucleus in western Europe; however, repre- 
sentation has been broadened in recent years to include 
the U.S., Canada, Latin America, Japan, Africa, and Asia. 
Additional information may be obtained from North 
American Committee for IFHP 1978 Congress, Suite 308, 
1750 Pennsylvania Ave., Washington, D.C. 20006 
(202/393-2025). 


Operation PUSH Receives HUD Grant 


HUD has awarded a 1-year, $75,000 grant to Operation 
PUSH, Inc. (People United to Save Humanity), to fund 
the establishment of a Comprehensive Housing Counseling 
Center in Chicago. The Center will serve some 1,000 low- 
and moderate-income residents of the inner city. In 
addition to providing direct counseling on such matters as 
rehabilitation, pre-purchase requirements, homeownership, 
consumer credit, financing, and mortgage default, the 
program will seek to encourage family and neighborhood 
stabilization. The Center will also supplement the current 
level of services of neighborhood housing groups, provide 
research data on counseling, and develop a referral system 
through its housing division which currently is serving 
2,500 persons. In announcing the grant, HUD Secretary 
Patricia Roberts Harris noted that Operation PUSH is 
conducting a special project to focus on assisting an 
established constituency in Chicago’s inner city where 
over the years, PUSH has developed a record of confi- 
dence and trust from the minority sector. She also 
pointed out that, with more than 30 full-time employees 
and a membership of 75,000, the organization is unique 
in having minority administrators, particularly sensitive to 
the needs and cultural requirements of the low-income 
minority family. Headquartered in Chicago, Operation 
PUSH is a nonprofit, self-help corporation founded in 
1971 by the Rev. Jesse L. Jackson. 
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Funding for housing counseling services has 
previously been awarded to 366 agencies throughout the 
country by HUD’s Office of Neighborhoods, Voluntary 
Associations and Consumer Protection (NVACP). 


22-30 Million Housing Units Needed During Next Decade 


Herman J. Smith estimates that 22 million to 30 million 
houses and apartment units must be constructed or 
rehabilitated to meet housing needs over the next 10 
years. That figure takes into account factors such as 
formation and loss of households and persons now living 
in substandard housing. Citing inflation as the single 
largest problem facing housing, Smith notes that the 
median price of a new house has more than doubled 
during the past 10 years as well as real estate taxes and 
utility charges. He sees housing’s typical boom and bust 
cycles, strong opposition to residential growth in some 
areas, periodic shortages of mortgage money and building 
supplies, and declining tracts of developable land as 
problems that could slow housing construction. Smith is 
vice president-secretary of the National Association of 
Home Builders. 


Community Development Innovative Grant Awarded Maine 


The State of Maine has received a $200,000 Community 
Development Innovative Grant from HUD to fund the 
second phase of the Maine Housing Rehabilitation Project. 
More than 650 low- and moderate-income homeowners 
are expected to receive housing rehabilitation help. The 
Project involves the assignment of Housing Rehabilitation 
Technicians to work within each of Maine’s 13 Commu- 
nity Action Agencies. These technicians are familiar with 
all existing sources of home repair funding and serve as 
liaisons between rural lower income homeowners and the 
funding sources. This network brings together existing 
Federal, State, local, and private resources to rehabilitate 
the homes of the many rural poor who often cannot 
afford even the most essential home repairs. ''ider the 
first phase of the Project, also funded by D, 675 
homeowners were assisted. More than 90 per. > .t of the 
loans and grants awarded in the first phase went directly 
back into the economy of the State in the form of labor 
and materials. Maine is expected to establish a completely 
State-funded program to continue the Project when HUD 
funds are finally exhausted. 

In announcing the grant, HUD Secretary Harris said: 
“This award both acknowledges the Project’s excellence 
and underscores President Carter’s commitment to provide 
incentive to State government to become more deeply 
involved in community revitalization. The Maine approach 
is one which many other States might emulate and could 
carry out with existing Federal programs.” 
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The National 
Urban Policy-- 
HUD Will 

Take the Lead 


A Statement by Secretary 
Patricia Roberts Harris 


For the men and women who devote 
their daily efforts to administering 
the programs and policies of the 
Department of Housing and Urban 
Development, the National Urban 
Policy provides both personal and 
professional challenges and oppor- 


tunities. 

When we elected to be part of 
HUD, we chose to dedicate our time 
and effort to providing shelter and 
improving communities for the 
people of our Nation. 

Cities are the very fabric of our 
society, seventy percent of our 
people live in them. Three trillion 
dollars has been invested in buildings, 
streets, transportation and sewer 
systems, and related structures in 
cities. And, over 200 years of history, 
tradition, learning, and culture have 
roots in our urban areas. 

The future of all urban areas—large 
and small—is written on the face of 
every community. They are integrally 
interdependent; what affects one, 
affects all. This is why we must 
recognize that some are severely 


troubled and do something about it. 
Enormous numbers of people and 
businesses have moved out, local tax 
bases have shrunk, demands for serv- 
ices have escalated, residential segre- 
gation has increased, and the quality 
of the physical environment has 
deteriorated in some places to a crisis 
level. 

These problems have the greatest 
impact on people least able to cope 
with them—the unemployed and 
underemployed, the poorly educated, 
the handicapped, and the elderly 
living on fixed incomes. A dispropor- 
tionate share of minority and ethnic 
group members are in their numbers. 
These people have been left behind, 
and out of the mainstream of Ameri- 
can life. The National Urban Policy 
directly addresses their problems and 
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calls on every person in America to 
join forces in combating them. 

Our role, the part that must be 
played by every member of the 
Federal family, was prescribed even 
before the total policy was 
announced. We developed recommen- 
dations to improve 40 existing pro- 
grams in nine Federal agencies. 
Those programs encompass 90 per- 
cent of the $30 billion of urban aid 
that goes directly to localities each 
year. 

An urban and community impact 
analysis will now be made of every 
proposed Federal program and 
activity to ensure that it fulfills its 
intended purpose and_ reinforces 
related efforts by other levels of 
government. Nowhere is this more 
important than in the Department of 
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Housing and Urban Development. 

| call on the men and women of 
this Department to keep this upper- 
most in mind as they do their 
daily work. Find creative and innova- 
tive methods to analyze our programs 
and their possible effects to reduce 
red tape, to speed up processing, to 
reduce paperwork, and te deliver HUD 
programs and services in a timely, 
efficient, and effective method. 

If your present system works, 
make it work better; and, if it does 
not work, find a new one. Let 
nothing distract or deter you from 
your commitment to the people and 
places of urban America. Our single 
limitation is dollars. Intelligence, 
determination, and enthusiasm are 
found in generous measure at HUD. 

One pertinent example of this is 
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the staff in our Office of Urban and 
Regional Policy. | particularly com- 
mend Robert C. Embry, Assistant 
Secretary for Community Planning 
and Development; Yvonne Scruggs 
Perry, Executive Director of the 
Urban and Regional Policy Group; 
and HUD’s Urban Policy Staff. 

Just as we took the lead in 
developing the first National Urban 
Policy this Nation has ever known, 
we will take the lead in its imple- 
mentation to reverse the trends which 
trouble our cities and to realize for 
people everywhere the promise of 
this Nation. 0 


—Patricia Roberts Harris, 
Secretary, 

U.S. Department of Housing 
and Urban Development 





The Urban Policy: 


An Interview 
with Robert C Embry, Jr., 


HUD Assistant Secretary for 
Community, Planning and 
Development 


Q. Why does this Nation need an 
Urban Policy? After all 38 previous 
Presidents presiding over 202 years of 
American history have operated with- 
out one—so why now? 

A. The problems of cities—both 
those in decline and that are bustling 
urban centers—have proven to be very 
intractable over the past decade. We 
have never really understood or ac- 
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knowledged all of the extremely com- 
plex conditions which have existed to 
the detriment of cities—and conse- 
quently how inadequate past at- 
tempts at improving them were. To- 
day there is a recognition that a 
solution to urban problems, if it is to 
be achieved, will only be possible 
through our general willingness as a 
Nation to roll up our sleeves and get 
to work. This is what the President 
proposes in this new Partnership, 
readily acceding that the Federal 
Government cannot do the job alone. 


Q. Many are saying that nothing has 
changed with the announcement of 
the Urban Policy. What difference do 
you think it will make? 

A. The process for producing this 
policy was a tremendous education 
for those who were involved, and | 
think, for the American public gen- 


erally. This awareness, translated into 
practical politics, will be extremely 
important to our success in turning 
decline to positive actions in urban 
areas. From a practical point of view, 
the President’s statement with its 10 
policy elements constitutes a standard 
against which everyday actions of 
the Federal Government, and hope- 
fully action of State and local govern- 
ments—as well as those of the private 
sector—can be evaluated. One of the 
principle institutional processes being 
established from this effort is 
a new system of urban impact analy- 
sis. Proposed legislation, tax policy, 
executive orders, location of Federal 
facilities, and the like will be assessed 
to insure, to the maximum extent 
possible, that the impact on our ur- 
ban places and on the people who 
live in them will be positive. Even 
such keen observers as Senator Daniel 
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Patrick Moynihan, while skeptical 
that an overtly expressed policy can 
be successful, acknowledge that if it 
accomplishes the job of better manag- 
ing the delivery of Federal programs 
to State and local governments it will 
have been successful. Lastly, it’s im- 
portant to keep in mind that the 
policy is just the first step. Mount 
Everest still remains in front of us 
and it will take assiduous organiza- 
tion and follow-up on many fronts 
over a long period of time to bring 
about a reversal of some of the 
trends we are witnessing. 


Q. How serious is the Adminisira- 
tion about the Urban Policy? 

A. It could not be more serious. | 
have the feeling that because im- 
provement is not immediately ap- 
parent some people feel the effort is 
less than serious. To them I say, 
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welcome to reality. Overcoming the 
roblems which confront us in our 
urban places is a long term proposi- 
tion that must be worked at every 
day. The seriousness needs to be put 
into perspective, and here | refer to 
your first question. Legislation has 
been on the books since 1970 requir- 
ing the creation of an Urban Policy— 
but nothing was done. Just the fact 
that an Urban Policy has been enun- 
ciated constitutes a formidable de- 
parture from the way past administra- 
tions have approached urban _ prob- 
lems. When you think of what went 
into it—75 man years telescoped into 
one, scores of interest groups, busi- 
ness and labor leaders, civil rights 
advocates, academic panels, neighbor- 
hood groups, and literally thousands 
of citizens consulted—you get a sense 
of the commitment behind it. It 
would be quite impolitic to involve 
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all of these people if our intentions 
were less than serious. 


Q. Most attention focuses on the 
new initiative programs announced on 
March 27, such as the National De- 
velopment Bank and the “‘Soft’’ Pub- 
lic Works program. Yet those who 
speak for the Administration, such as 
you and Secretary Harris, point to 
the policy as being most significant. 


Just what is the distinction between 
policy and programs? 

A. What often gets overlooked in 
the debate about what the Urban 


Policy is, or is not—what it should 
not do—is the realization that the 
Federal Government already has an 
enormous arsenal of programs which 
directly affect urban areas. Right now 
each of these programs is going its 
own separate direction—each purport- 
ing to work for our citizens as its 
directors would see it. In manage- 
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ment circles, this is referred to as the 
sectoral approach to program de- 
livery. We've done business this way 
for a long time, and it’s not going to 
change over night. But the Urban 
Policy introduces the idea that 
change from the sectoral “business as 
usual’’ format is necessary—that focus 
is necessary to better blend these 
scattered efforts to the benefit of our 
already built urban areas and their 
citizens. In a word, the Urban Policy 
serves notice that the time has come 
for the Federal Government to coor- 
dinate its policies and programs in 
the same way it expects States, re- 
gions, and cities to coordinate theirs. 
As a major part of this policy effort, 
the URPG (Urban Regional Policy 
Group) looked at some 40 programs 
which deliver $30 billion a year to 
urban areas, and determined that 
much of this aid could be directed 
much more effectively to meet the 
manifest need. The Policy itself— 
rather, the 10 policy components 
which constitute the urban policy— 
helps us break down sectoral 
inflexibility and get programs pointed 
toward achieving a better quality of 
life in our urban areas. If it works 
properly, the Urban Policy should be 
the measure against which programs 
are judged, both existing ones and 
those which will be created from the 
new initiatives, to either strengthen 
or weaken the urban fabric of our 
country. 


Q. The policy makes much of the 
notion that a New Partnership is 
necessary to conserve communities. 
What is your view on the importance 
of the State strategy? 

A. Despite the fact that cities are 
creatures created by the States, there 
has traditionally been a certain rivalry 
between them. The Federal Govern- 
ment has been called on to provide 
for many of the needs of cities and 
their residents largely because States 
have been generally passive in this 
area. There are exceptions, of course. 
Massachusetts and Oregon come im- 
mediately to mind. | certainly don’t 
mean to say that all States are the 
same. But the fact remains that 


States generally could be much more 
actively involved in working on urban 
problems. Under our Federal system 
of government they have the consti- 
tutional power to do so, and they 
can apply talent and provide money. 
They have all the necessary capa- 
bilities the Federal Government has, 
albeit on a smaller scale. So to 
answer your question directly, | think 
that the initiative to involve more 
active participation of the States is of 
utmost importance. Their potential 
for helping cities is enormous. 


Q. What about the private sector? 
What inducements are there within 
the Urban Policy to involve them 
more directly in addressing urban 
problems? 

A. As a way of giving some context 
to my answer, let me just indicate 
how important the private sector is 
to the future of our cities. The 
general rule of thumb is that three 
out of four dollars spent in or on our 
urban areas are private dollars. While 
that ratio may be declining a bit, the 
point is that the primary support 
system for cities comes from the pri- 
vate sector. The partnership which 
President Carter espouses is particu- 
larly germane here. We simply must 
find methods to make cities attractive 
to the private sector if we are to be 
successful in our effort. One sign of 
the importance attached to working 
with the private sector is the Urban 
Development Action Grant (UDAG) 
Program. This program seeks to 
“leverage’’ private investment capital 
to areas of distress by putting up 
public funds in partnership with the 
private sector. Another example of 
the same principle is Section 108 of 
the Community Development Block 
Grant (CDBG), which makes it an 
eligible activity for CDBG recipients 
to put together ‘‘public/private’’ 
packages. In terms of the new initia- 
tives, several are aimed at establishing 
a climate for attracting the private 
sector investing in areas experiencing 
decline. Of particular importance here 
are the proposed National Develop- 
ment Bank and the Differential In- 
vestment Tax Credit. The policy also 


tags some of the groundwork neces- 
sary for reconciling economic de- 
velopment in cities with air pollution 
standards. 


Q. What about small towns? There's 
much conjecture that the Urban Pol- 
icy ignores the needs of small com- 
munities. How do you respond to 
these charges? 

A. Nothing could be further from 
the case. One of the central purposes 
of the Urban Policy is to focus atten- 
tion on blight and poverty. To the 
extent that smaller communities suf- 
fer from these conditions, they are 
potential beneficiaries from the Ur- 
ban Policy. An example of this is 
UDAG. Fully 25 percent of UDAG 
funding is going to communities of 
50,000 population and under. The 
Small Cities portion of CDBG is 
another case in point. But let me be 
quite candid about the situation. 
There is not now, nor will there be, 
enough money to do all that needs to 
be done. The Urban Policy operates 
on the premise that need is rela*ive, 
and that consequently scarce funds 
must be targeted, with ‘‘severity”’ of 
conditions being one of the principle 
determining factors. Given this pre- 
mise, there is no question that big cities 
with severe problems both of blight 
and poverty will be prominent among 
the beneficiaries. 


Q. What's the next step? 
A. To press ahead. The key will be 


the level of effort we are able to 
mount over the next six months. We 
need to strengthen the organizational 
precepts necessary to ensure that the 
recommended changes in base pro- 
grams are carried out with as much 
dispatch as possible. Most of this is 
administrative in nature, and will re- 
quire persistence and assiduous atten- 
tion to detail as much as anything 
else. It’s a matter of keeping our eye 
on the ball. As for those new initia- 
tives which require legislation, our 
work is cut out for us. The White 
House and the Cabinet-level agencies 
are gearing up to get the legislation 
passed—and when that is done, to set 
up the programs. oO 
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“This country faces no greater challenge than the 
reconciliation of the differences among the diverse people 
who are Americans. Ending housing discrimination is a 
significant component of this challenge. While housing 
was the last Civil Rights issue to gain Congressional 
attention, it must now capture the most prominent 
concern and commitment of all of the people. 

“Until such time as we can assure every man, woman, 
and child in this country free and equal access to decent 
shelter in a suitable environment, not only will our work 
be undone, but also the other basic freedoms will be in 
peril. Either a person enjoys full freedom and complete 
equality or he or she is subjected to a form of submission 
akin to slavery.” 


—Patricia Roberts Harris, HUD Secretary, 
National Committee Against Discrimination 
in Housing, Washington, D.C., April 17, 1978 


“If we are to have a national housing policy in this 
country, it will turn on whether we accept as a national 
commitment the Congressional goal of a decent home in a 
suitable environment for all Americans, first expressed in 
the 1949 housing act. 

“If we are to have a national housing policy, it must 
be a policy which encompasses the housing needs of all 
Americans in every walk of life. 

“As advocate of quality shelter for ali Americans, we 
at HUD must give equal attention to addressing the 
housing needs of our citizens whether they make their 
homes in the center city, the suburbs or in rural or 
outlying areas. 

“No one should mistake the fact that we have an 
urban housing policy as an indicator that HUD is a ‘big 
city’ Department.” 


—Lawrence B. Simons, Assistant Secretary for 
Housing-Federal Housing Commissioner, HUD, 
Manufactured Housing Institute 42nd Annual 
Membership Meeting, Washington, D.C., 

April 11, 1978 


“We (those in the property management industry) are 
certainly not helpless in the face of the ‘energy crisis.’ 
There is much we can do to combat energy depletion and 
rising prices. Our measure of control is to make energy 
conservation a top priority in the properties we manage. 
By re-evaluating our current building energy practices, we 
can determine whether our controls or equipment per- 


form in the most effective and cost-conscious manner 
possible.” 


—Edwin B. Drucker, CPM President, 
Institute of Real Estate Management, 
writing in the March/April 1978 issue of 
Journal of Property Management 
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“Many of you have been reluctant to rely on FHA 
insurance as a means of reducing your credit risks because 
of the red-tape and processing delays attributed to the 
operations. We have taken major steps to overcome this 
by streamlining our field operations. Our field offices now 
complete the FHA reviews for over 90 percent of the 
loans processed within three days for initial endorsement 
and within five days for final endorsement. 

“We have made several structural changes. We trans- 
ferred the multifamily housing operations from the insur- 
ing offices to the area offices, pooling these technical 
skills under one roof, where they give one-stop service. 

“We are converting insuring offices and some area 
offices into HUD service offices or valuation stations to 
perform single-family functions and supply information 
on HUD programs. Insuring offices under that identifica- 
tion will be eliminated, but we will maintain a HUD 
office for single-family processing in every city where an 
insuring office is now located. 

“We are changing the regional offices’ functions and 
eliminating the third processing layer that existed in those 
offices, limiting the day-to-day operations in the field to 
two tiers, local and headquarters. Regional and area 
offices in the same city will be collocated to cut overhead 
costs.” 


—Patricia Roberts Harris, HUD Secretary, 
National Conference on Real Estate Finance, 
American Bankers Association, 

Washington, D.C., May 1, 1978 


“Il congratulate the lending industry on the new 
direction and leadership it has taken over the past few 
years to make credit available to creditworthy borrowers 
in urban neighborhoods. | think the efforts of Savings and 
Loan Associations and the Federal Home Loan Bank to 
preserve neighborhoods in the cities have been a bell- 
wether of our national urban policy. 

“An important element in the success of urban 
revitalization is the presence of middle-income people in 
the city. It is an important goal of our housing policy to 
encourage middle-income households to remain 
return to the older urban areas. 

“There is a new phenomenon in the country of 
young couples buying and renovating older houses in the 
cities. In Washington, D.C. it is widespread. It is less so in 
other cities but is noticeably on the increase and the 
demographers tell us that will be a significant trend 
through the 1980s. In keeping with its energy policy, the 
urban policy seeks support to bolster this trend. With our 
housing assistance programs we can help other working- 
class and lower-income people to claim urban housing as 
well.”’ 
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—William J. White, General Manager, 

New Community Development Corporation, HUD, 
National Housing Conference, 

Beverly Hills, California, April 18, 1978 





Highlights of 
the Nation’s New 
Urban Policy 


The President’s Urban Policy Message, 
presented to the Congress on March 
27, 1978, is directed toward improv- 
ing both the quality of the environ- 
ment of the Nation’s communities 
and the lives of their residents. Some 
of the proposals it contains require 
new legislation or appropriations 
before they can be implemented; 
others deal with programs that al- 
ready exist but need to be made 
more effective. Together they repre- 


sent the Nation’s first comprehensive 
Urban Policy. 

The Policy breaks ground on a 
number of other fronts. It is the first 
time the Federal Government has 
acknowledged that its own actions, in 
every field—from tax policies to high- 
ways, housing, employment, water 
and sewer grants and government 
locational and purchasing policies— 
have compounded the ills of the 
Nation’s older cities, promoted the 
degradation of their environment and, 
through the consequences of 
“sprawl,”” that of their surrounding 
areas. Measures to coordinate Federal 
activities and make them more sup- 
portive of urban policy are clearly 
among the most important of the 
President’s proposals. These include: 
» Federal agency analysis of the 
urban and community impact of any 
proposed major domestic initiative 
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with review by the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget (OMB) and the 
Domestic Policy Staff. 

a An_ Interagency Coordinating 
Council, composed of Assistant Secre- 
taries with major program respon- 
sibilities in the key urban depart- 
ments and directed by the Executive 
Office, to coordinate Federal 
response to communities which 
develop comprehensive and multi-year 
projects. 

5 An interagency task force 
presided over by the Director of the 
OMB to improve the management of 
Federal grants-in-aid and consolidate 
planning requirements in the commu- 
nity and economic development 
programs. 

6 An_ interagency task force, 
chaired by the Secretary of HUD to 
evaluate the availability of credit in 
urban areas, including mortgage and 
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commercial credit, and the impact of 
Federal activities on such credit, on 
mortgage, casualty and business credit 
insurance, and on_ techniques to 
reduce credit and insurance risks. 

»® A National Development Bank, 
governed by a Board composed of 
the Secretaries of HUD, Commerce 
and the Treasury, and designed to 
encourage businesses to locate or 
expand in economically distressed 
areas. The Bank would be authorized 
to guarantee investments totalling 
$11 billion through 1891. Additional 
employment would be a key factor in 
deciding a project's eligibility. 

& An improved Federal urban data 
system. 


Partnership 

The message emphasizes that Federal 
action alone cannot solve the 
multiple and intricate problems of 
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our urban environment, but that a 
partnership is needed based on the 
close cooperation of all levels of 
government and between government 
and private business, labor and civic 
groups, including neighborhood 
efforts. To encourage the States to 
take more constructive action with 
respect to their communities, the 
Policy calls for a new program of 
incentive grants to States to help 
finance statewide fiscal and develop- 
ment plans that must identify and 
commit resources to distressed com- 
munities. Special consideration in 
discretionary programs is offered to 
cities which achieve coordinated 
action at the local level. 

The Policy’s overall emphasis is on 
stimulating employment and_ eco- 
nomic development in urban areas, 
particularly through “leveraging” pri- 
vate investment. But it also stresses a 


number of other new directions, such 
as rehabilitation instead of the con- 
struction of new housing, intermodal 
transportation links in cities rather 
than new express highways between 
them, modification of water and 
sewer programs to discourage sprawl, 
and reconciliation of potential con- 
flicts between air pollution and eco- 
nomic development. Still others deal 
with better urban design and parks, 
improved social and health facilities, 
and more effective neighborhood 
action. The Policy also recognizes 
that each af these different aspects of 
the urban environment are inter- 


dependent and cannot be considered 
in isolation. 

In addition to the high-level inter- 
agency bodies and efforts described 
earlier, the Policy includes proposals 
for: 

» A new $1 billion a year program 





of labor intensive public works to 
help communities with high un- 
employment to repair buildings, 
streets, parks and other public facili- 
ties. An innovative feature is that half 
of the jobs created will be reserved 
for the disadvantaged and hard core 
unemployed who will be paid appren- 
tice wages by the private contractors 
engaged by local governments. 

=» Tax credits to businesses that 
employ young and_ disadvantaged 
workers, who suffer the highest 
unemployment rate in the Nation, 
and to firms that expand or locate in 
economically distressed areas. Financ- 
ing need and employment potential 
will be the determining factors for 
the latter. 

# Further efforts to halt redlining, 
to develop a consistent approach to 
lending in urban areas, and to im- 
prove business credit in urban neigh- 
borhoods. 


5 Location of Federal facilities in 
cities unless this is inconsistent with 
an agency’s mission, tripling Federal 
procurement from minority business, 


and improved participation by the 
latter in Federal agency contract and 
grant-in-aid programs. 

» Efforts to help cities avoid cut- 
back in services or tax increases by 
replacing the Anti-Recession Fiscal 
Assistance Act (ARFA), which ex- 
pires on September 30, 1978, with a 
Supplemental Fiscal Assistance pro- 
gram that will provide $1 billion 
annually for the next two years to 
local -governments experiencing 
significant fiscal strain. 

The focus of some programs is 
altered; others are to be expanded. 
Among these are: 

# Modification of EPA’s water and 
sewer programs to discourage waste- 
ful sprawl, and the amendment of 
EPA’s air quality regulations to 
accommodate new economic develop- 
ment in urban areas with high air 
pollution through “‘banking” reduc- 
tions in pollution levels and transferr- 
ing them to new investment in the 
area. 

# Increased funding for the Urban 
Development Action Grant (UDAG) 
program and the Economic Develop- 
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ment Administration’s Title IX pro- 
gram to help stimulate new private 
investment in urban areas and to 
combat long-term economic deterio- 
ration. 

* A more than 100 percent in- 
crease in the funding of the Section 
312 housing rehabilitation loan 
program. 

s Additional funds for capital in- 
vestment in intermodal urban trans- 
portation projects to link existing 
transportation facilities in selected 
cities. 

Proposals for new programs or the 
funding of those not yet imple- 
mented include: 

s A pilot program to create Neigh- 
borhood Commercial Reinvestment 
Centers, under the Comptroller of the 
Currency, to provide business credit 
in urban neighborhoods. The Centers 
would be made up of merchants, 
neighborhood residents, local govern- 
ment officials and commercial banks. 
HUD, EDA and the Small Business 
Administration would work with the 
financial regulatory agencies to help 
this effort to succeed in specific 
areas. 

# Funds for a planning grant pro- 
gram to help communities comply 
with the Clean Air Act without 
severely limiting new private invest- 
ment. Technical assistance to help 
local governments reconcile potential 
conflicts between air pollution and 
economic development goals would 
be provided by EPA, HUD, and EDA, 
# Funds for EPA grants to cities 
for feasibility studies of solid waste 
recovery systems. 

» A new Livable Cities program, 
administered by HUD with the par- 
ticipation of the National Endow- 
ment for the Arts, to provide grants 
to States and communities for neigh- 
borhood and community arts pro- 
grams, for urban design and planning, 
and for the creation and display of 
art in public places. The program is 
also aimed at encouraging historic 
preservation. 

# A new grant program to provide 
communities with funds to revive and 
rebuild parks and recreation facilities. 
The grants would be based on the 


quality of a community’s plan, its 
need, and its ability to match the 
grant with private and local funds. 

* Additional funds for the Title 
XX program to improve delivery of 
social services for the elderly and 
children of working mothers; expan- 
sion of primary health care needs of 
the urban poor through federally 
sponsored Community Health Cen- 
ters; and more funds for the experi- 
mental Cities in Schools program 
which seeks to unite social services in 
schools so that both the students and 
their families receive better service. 

Recognizing the importance of the 
efforts of individual citizens and the 
effectiveness of voluntary neighbor- 
hood organizations, the Policy also 
proposes: 
=» A program to increase the effec- 
tiveness of the latter through grants 
via ACTION to create a corps of 
volunteers that will improve specific 
housing and revitalization projects in 
poor and low-income areas. 

» New funds for existing efforts 
by ACTION and the Law Enforce- 
ment Assistance Administration to 
develop community crime prevention 
programs. 

s Seed capital for new Community 
Development Credit Unions to pro- 
vide them with operating funds for 
staff, training and technical assist- 
ance. 

The Policy recognizes, of course, 
that these are only the first steps 
toward improving the environment of 
our communities and the people who 
live in them. It does not expect 
miracles today or tomorrow. It is 
based, however, on the premise that 
recognizing the importance of the 
problems we face in improving our 
urban environment, where most of 
our people live, is a first step in 
making this environment a construc- 
tive force in the well-being of our 
Nation today, tomorrow and, as the 
National Environmental Protection 
Act requires, for our future citizens. 

O 

—Summary prepared by 
Penelope Smith, 

HUD Office of Environmental 
Quality, Wash., D.C. 
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in print 


The Hospice Movement: A Better Way of Caring for the 
Dying, by Sandol Stoddard. New York, Stein and Day, 
1978, $8.95. 


Ms. Stoddard has presented here a brief history of 
medical care, ranging from Roman times up to the 
present, disentangling from it the care of the dying, as the 
thread with which she is concerned. She points up the 
extraordinary change that has taken place since the 
Second World War, with the devoted attention to keeping 
the body afloat, while neglecting the person and the real 
fears of dying. Somewhere, she has touched the precisely 
correct nerve, in dissecting our denial of death, and the 
resultant practices of ostracizing and shunning the dying 
person. 

The recent hospice movement emerged out of a Roman 
Catholic concern for the dying person during the late 
19th Century. St. Christopher’s Hospice in England 
picked up on it, during the past decade under Dr. Cicely 
Saunders, where serious attention was given to the prob- 
lem of intelligently easing the overwhelming pain of the 
dying cancer patient. More than this, however, emerged 
from such practices: a genuine involvement with the 
person who is experiencing the end of life, so that the 
staff come to understand their own lives better. Bereave- 
ment is handled badly in this country, except perhaps for 
an older generation of the Irish, who will sit with the 
dead, or of orthodox Jews, who will sit “shiva,’’ and 
formally receive relatives and friends of the deceased. 
Hospice practice, too, extends into and beyond the 
family, so that death expectation begins before death, and 
ranges for some time beyond the trauma of death itself, 
but with the family ending up giving solace to a next 
generation of families experiencing similar events and loss. 

Once the process of easing physical pain begins to 
work, the dying person can cope with and face reality, 
without being overwhelmed by sheer animal demands too 
great to bear. Then, as the reality of imminent death is 
increasingly faced, a web of gentle and caring community 
is woven around the dying person, involving staff, family 
and friends, as well as all those others in the hospice to 
whom the same experience is occurring. The process ends 
up becoming deeply religious, and in the most basic sense 
of that overworked word, “charismatic,’”’ since it provides 
grace at some of the most critical moments of life, those 
prior to the surrender to death. 

Stoddard moves from hospice to hospice: England, 
New Haven, Tucson, Marin, showing how the same gen- 
eral principles apply to each, despite the varying auspices 
and structures under which they operate. She provides a 
thesaurus of quotes that would be overwhelming in a 
different kind of context, since the stories she reports are 
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genuine, sensitive and truly touching. Three appendices 
are especially valuable: a listing of drug control of com- 
mon symptoms, as developed at St. Christopher’s Hospice 
in England; American equivalents to the medicines in St. 
Christopher’s drug chart; finally, a pain-comfort chart 
developed at the Hospice of Marin near San Francisco. 

The hospice movement is now beginning to radiate 
outward, so that hospitals are now inquiring about the 
practices developed there; medical and nursing schools are 
becoming interested; homes for aged and nursing homes 
are trying to apply the lessons, where they had been 
neglected; associations concerned with heart disease, 
cancer, leukemia and similar serious illnesses are reflecting 
seriously on the current approach to their clientele. More 
important, the field of education has begun to involve the 
young in asking some basic questions about our attitudes 
toward death. 

Ironically, hospices save medical expense money, lots 
of it. Their per diem cost is but a small fraction of 
hospital cost. More important for HUD, they compel us 
to rethink the concept of the terminal care ward, as an 
aspect of hospital design. The theme of the hospice is 
ultimately nonmedical, a critical fact for the architect. 
When the hospice succeeds in the initial aim, relief of 
pain, a great many patients return home, secure in the 
knowledge that a structure stands behind them, with 
service and skilled technicians who genuinely care. The 
theme becomes out-patient care, with readmission avail- 
able, as necessary, when difficult moments arise. 

The danger to the movement is that it could tend to 
be taken over by hospitals, when what is really needed is 
that the hospice concept overtake hospital practice, some- 
thing different again. The terminal patient does not need 
tubes and plastic sticking out of every orifice—rather, 
genuine concern, expressed by top-notch, dedicated pro- 
fessionals administering the finest of medical care that 
meets the patient’s, not the institution’s needs. 

Among the most fascinating of all is what the dying 
have to teach the living about life itself. There are dozens 
of examples of this throughout the book, but one will 
suffice: “Il see everything so differently now,” said a 
hospice nurse from the PCS in Montreal. ‘Colors, flowers, 
grass, things | never used to notice, all look so fresh and 
sO amazing. Even the air smells different. God, it is all so 
beautiful.” Speak of being born again! But that is what 
immersion in a genuine ‘“‘movement” does to the person 
who comes gradually to understand what life and death 
are all about. 


—Morton Leeds 
HUD Office of Assisted Housing 
Washington, D.C. 
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The National 
Urban Policy-- 
Only a 
Beginning 

by Robert T. Duckworth 


“Enthusiasm is in the eye of the 
beholder,’’ said HUD Secretary 
Patricia Roberts Harris in response to 
a question about reaction to the Na- 
tional Urban Policy on ‘Meet the 
Press” on April 2, the Sunday follow- 
ing the President’s announcement of 
the Policy. 

That correct, and disarmingly can- 
did, answer illustrates the objective 
manner in which the Policy was 
formulated and the realistic method 
by which it must be implemented. 
Reactions have run the gamut from 
“bravo” to “boo.” The cup is either 


half empty or half full—depending on 
one’s perspective. 

For a great many Americans, this 
first comprehensive Urban Policy 
stirred unaccustomed feelings of 
hope. For a few it raised old hackles 
of cynicism. But, for nearly all, it 
created a heightened consciousness of 
the problems confronting our Na- 
tion’s urban places and the people 
who reside in them, and the level of 
effort that will be required to reach 
the necessary solutions. 


What the Policy Is 
It is important to remember that the 
Urban Policy did not start on March 
27. President Carter, while still a can- 
didate for the Office of the Presi- 
dency, pledged a new Federal com- 
mitment to urban areas—noting that 
the health of the Nation is inter- 
twined with the condition of Amer- 
ica’s cities and communities. 

After the President assumed office, 
he took the following initiatives: 
e The Community Development 


Block Grant Program was increased 
by over $2.7 billion. 
e The Urban Development Action 
Grant Program was initiated, for the 
first time linking economic develop- 
ment to community development. 
@ Housing, job programs and 
countercyclical assistance were all 
expanded by about $9 billion. 

These short term adjustments were 
a clear indication of the heart and 
mindset of the Carter Administration, 
but they were, and are, just short 
term measures. Something was 
needed for the longer haul to deal 
with the “macro” issues, and that 


something was identified as an Urban 
Policy. 


Ten Policy Statements 

It’s best to think of the Urban Policy 
as being composed of two parts—one 
is the Policy itself; the other is new 
initiatives. Most of the focus is on 


the new initiatives. (See the summary 
beginning on page 8.) In their con- 
centration on how the proposed legis- 
lation is forming many will forget 
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that the URPGS 132-page document, 
“A New Partnership to Conserve 
America’s Communities,” presents a 
strong argument for support of the 
10 proposed policies and a set of 
strategies to implement them. 

The 10 policies are designed to 
accomplish four general goals. These 
are to: 

1. help preserve the heritage and 
values of our older cities and commu- 
nities; 

2. help maintain the investment in 
our older cities and their neighbor- 
hoods; 

3. assist newer cities and commu- 
nities to confront the challenges of 
growth in a fair and efficient manner 
and; 

4. provide improved housing, job 
opportunities and community serv- 
ices, especially for those who have 
not had these opportunities. 

The policies fall into three clus- 
ters. Four of the policies are institu- 
tional in scope and focus on: 

e §=6 Assuring that existing and new 
Federal programs will be administered 
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in a coordinated, efficient, and fair 
manner to address urban concerns. 
This means putting the Federal Fam- 
ily in order: improving the effective- 
ness of its existing programs, simpli- 
fying planning requirements, and re- 
ducing paper work. It means building 
into Federal procedures an urban 
assessment capability. If this alone 
can be done, a substantial contribu- 
tion will have been made to the 
Nation’s communities and urban 
areas. 

® Encouraging through Federal/ 
State partnership the addressing of 
urban needs. States’ urban strategies, 
like those developed in Massachusetts, 
Michigan, and California, will be en- 
couraged by Federal incentives to 
States. 

° Stimulating greater involvement 
by neighborhood organizations and 
voluntary associations through fed- 
erally funded neighborhood develop- 
ment projects and by creating an 
urban volunteer corporation. 

e Strengthening the capacity of 


rs 


> 
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local governments to cope with urban 
problems and helping them make 
better use of Federal resources. 

Two of the 10 policies are 
oriented toward helping urban resi- 
dents. They include: 

. Reducing racism and discrimina- 
tion through vigorous moral executive 
leadership and by making all Federal 
rules and regulations stronger and 
more consistent with equal oppor- 
tunity objectives. The Urban Policy 
notes that racism, despite civil rights 
and fair housing laws, still profoundly 
limits creating and maintaining viable 
communities in America. 

3 Increasing access to opportunity 
for those disadvantaged by economic 
circumstances or a history of discrim- 
ination. Initiatives for achieving this 
access include: a targeted employ- 
ment tax credit for disadvantaged 
workers; a_ labor-intensive public 
works program which will concen- 
trate on hiring the disadvantaged; a 
tripling of Federal procurement from 
minority business; and the require- 





ment that all Federal agencies include 
goals for minority business participa- 
tion in their contract and grant-in-aid 
programs. 

There are four place-oriented ur- 
ban policy objectives: 

e Strengthening the urban eco- 
nomy of distressed areas through ini- 
tiatives, such as a differential invest- 
ment tax credit for expanding or 
locating plants in existing urban 
areas, a National Development Bank 
to provide credit for economic proj- 
ects in urban and rural areas and, 
perhaps the most important initiative, 
directing Federal spending for procur- 
ing goods and services to econom- 
ically depressed urban areas. 

@ Making urban communities at- 
tractive and better places to live. 
(Additional assistance through new 
initiatives for housing rehabilitation, 
mass transit, the arts, culture, and 
parks and recreational facilities is 
designed to help in this.) 

6 Providing fiscal relief to the 
most hard pressed communities and 
systematically taking the steps neces- 
sary to strengthen the fiscal condition 
of all urban areas. 

e Promoting energy-efficient land 
use and reducing sprawl by redirect- 
ing Federal programs, such as those 
for transportation, water and sewer, 
and by focusing on conserving and 
improving the existing urban fabric. 

These 10 Urban Policy objectives 
provide a touchstone against which 
urban impact analyses will be per- 
formed on proposed new legislation, 
regulatory activities, tax measures, 
location and relocation of Federal 
facilities, and Federal procurement, 
etc. 

The urban impact analysis is al- 
ready underway. As part of the pre- 
sentation to President Carter on 
March 15, some 40 existing programs 
of nine Federal agencies, constituting 
a delivery of $30 billion a year to 
urban places, were analyzed against 
these 10 Policy statements. More 
than 150 changes to improve program 
delivery stemmed from this analysis. 


New Initiatives 
The new initiatives in the urban mes- 
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sage propose that $4.4 billion in new 
budget authority, $1.7 billion in new 
tax incentives, and $2.2 billion in 
guaranteed loan authority be created 
in fiscal year 1979. For FY 1980, 
budget authority anticipated is $6.1 
billion; the tax incentives, $1.7 bil- 
lion; and the guaranteed loan author- 
ity, $3.8 billion. 

In all, there are 16 major pieces of 
legislation that must be approved by 
the Congress. The big ticket items 
include the National Development 
Bank, which would be authorized to 
guarantee investments totaling $11 
billion through 1981; a Labor Inten- 
sive Public Works Bill, which would 
create $1-billion-a-year programs 
targeted to meet employment needs 
in communities with high unemploy- 
ment; a targeted Employment Tax 
Credit, providing $1.5 billion per year 
to encourage business to hire disad- 
vantaged young workers between the 
ages of 18-24; and a Supplemental 
Fiscal Assistance Program, intended 
to provide $1 billion per year to 
communities suffering financial strain. 

The Department of Housing and 
Urban Development will play the lead 
role in six of the new initiatives 
including: 

. Housing rehabilitation — $150 
million additional in FY 1979 for the 
Section 312 rehabilitation loan pro- 
gram. 

e Liveable Cities —$20 million a 
year in grants to States and commu- 
nities for neighborhood-based art pro- 
grams, urban design and planning, 
and public display of art. 

® Urban Parks and_ Recrea- 
tion — $150 million a year to con- 
struct and rehabilitate urban recrea- 
tion systems. 

8 Self-Help Development Pro- 
gram — $15 million to provide funds 
for specific housing and revitalization 
efforts in low income neighborhoods. 
° Urban Development Action 
Grants — $275 million increase in 
funding to “‘leverage” private invest- 
ment capital in cities. 

e State Incentive Grants — $400 
million to provide Federal incentives 
to States that demonstrate a willing- 
ness to help solve urban problems. 


The remainder of the new initia- 
tives range from crime prevention and 
improved transit to air quality and 
the stimulation of minority busi- 
nesses. 

These new initiatives and the 10 
policies described above constitute 
the action elements of the urban 
policy. 


Only A Beginning 

As definitive, and as detailed, as the 
Urban Policy may appear to be, it is 
only a beginning. The problems that 
this Policy addresses have been build- 
ing for a long time, and cannot be 
solved easily. 

The efforts of all parts of our 
society will be necessary to reverse 
the adverse trends that have done so 
much to cripple community life. 

The Urban Policy is a start. It is 
based on the conviction that we can 
do a better job with the resources 
already at our command. It stresses 
the need to make a greater effort to 
conserve, in an age of increasing 
scarcity, the $3 trillion we have al- 
ready invested in our urban built 
environment, in our transportation 
systems, power grids, and other parts 
of our urban environment. In the 
words of President Carter, “I think 
we stand at a turning point in his- 
tory. If, a hundred years from now, 
this Nation’s experiment in democ- 
racy has failed, | suspect that his- 
torians will trace that failure to our 
own era, when a process of decay 
began in our inner cities and was 
allowed to spread unchecked through- 
out our society. 

“But | do not believe that must 
happen. | believe that working to- 
gether, we can turn the tide, stop the 
decay and set in motion a process of 
growth that by the end of this Cen- 
tury will give us cities worthy of our 
Nation.” 

The development of the Urban 
Policy is only a beginning—the hard 
work is yet to come. O) 


Mr. Duckworth is Acting Director of 


the Urban Policy Division, HUD 
Office of Community Planning and 
Development. 
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The Urban Policy 
and Small 
Communities 


by James Forsberg 


“,. HUD sees its mandate very 
clearly as being responsible for meet- 
ing the community development 


needs of all cities, large or small, 
metropolitan or nonmetropolitan.” 

Assistant Secretary Embry before 

the House Banking Committee Sub- 

committee on The City, May 16, 1978 


It is not just our large metropolitan 
communities that need help. Our 
smaller communities need help too. 
The Urban Policy recognizes this. Its 
basic premise is that all our commu- 
nities, whatever their size and wher- 


ever their location, are valuable na- 
tional resources that must be con- 


served and strengthened. 

The Urban and Regional Policy 
Group’s (URPG) report, which 
formed the basis of the Policy, deals 
with the needs of all communities. It 
recognizes that communities come in 
all sizes, in different locations, serving 
different functions, and with dif- 
ferent problems. Inefficient land 
development can have severe conse- 
quences for the fiscal integrity and, 
indeed, for the quality of life of 
small communities. They, like large 
urban areas, suffer from an imbalance 
between the services they can provide 


and those that are needed. The im- 
pact of the thinning out process—the 
increased movement of population 
from the metropolitan to the non- 
metropolitan areas—and_ resulting 
growth, is more severe in smaller 
communities because their resources 
are slimmer. 

This is why one would be wrong 
to assume that the principles that 
form the basis of the Urban Policy 
apply only to large communities. 
They do not. Small communities are 
an integral part of the welfare of our 
Nation. The Urban Policy recognizes 
this. And it is intended to meet their 
needs as well as those of our large 
metropolitan areas. 

The report of the Urban Regional 
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Policy Group recognizes that Federal 
policy must understand the differences 
among localities. It must be ready to 
respond to their different needs in 
different and appropriate ways. And 
it must, as the Policy makes clear, 
recognize that local governments 
themselves have valid and thoughtful 
insights into solutions. 

Solutions cannot be found only by 
the Federal Government. In order to 
be successful, the Urban Policy must 
involve States, local governments and 
the private sector, including individ- 
uals and neighborhoods and voluntary 
organizations. The problems of our 
cities, suburbs and rural communities 
cannot be addressed in isolation, for 
they are interrelated and often inter- 
dependent. 

As the President’s Urban Policy 
message to the Congress notes, the 
Federal Government must make 
changes in the way it operates and 
implements its programs. Federal re- 
quirements that duplicate or conflict 
with each other place a heavy burden 
on communities. This is a particularly 
onerous burden for small jurisdictions 
that lack the staff, administrative 
capacity, or financial resources to 
take advantage of the Federal aid 
available to them. HUD and the 
Economic Development Administra- 
tion are already working on joint 
planning and application requirements 
to resolve this problem. 


Part of HUD Mandate 
Small communities are very much a 
part of HUD’s mandate. Besides bene- 
fiting from the work of the URPG 
and the initiatives set forth in the 
President’s Urban Policy Message, 
small communities have been the sub- 
ject of two other recent HUD efforts. 
In January, Secretary Harris, not- 
ing that the housing and development 
needs of rural areas are substantial 
and merit close attention, established 
a HUD Task Force on Rural and 
Nonmetropolitan Areas. The primary 
purpose was to make clear that 
HUD’s emphasis on _ targeting re- 
sources to distressed cities and their 
poor was not to be interpreted as a 
lack of concern for HUD’s statutory 


mandate to provide assistance to rural 
areas and small communities. The 
Task Force examined ways to im- 
prove delivery of assistance, including 
both housing and community devel- 
opment, as well as means that might 
be used to improve access to the 
Department’s programs. 

The second effort is the Small 
Cities Study which was established by 
the Housing and Community Develop- 
ment Act of 1977. The Act requires 
HUD to study small cities and report 
to the President and the Congress this 
fall with recommendations on the 
formulation of a national policy to 
meet the development needs of small 
cities. The study will attempt to 
answer the following questions: 

e What types of developmental 
assistance do small cities of various 
sizes, types and locations need most, 
and how do these needs differ from 
those of large cities? 

e What data now unavailable to 
small cities would be most useful to 
them and to States and Federal agen- 
cies working with them, and what 
would be required to produce and 
disseminate this information? 

e What is the experience of various 
types of small cities with Federal 
programs providing developmental 
assistance, and how can this fiscal 
assistance be made more efficient? 

e What alternative formula to that 
now used for distributing funds to 
small cities would relate more closely 
to their needs? 

The study is not expected to re- 
sult in a single policy recommenda- 
tion, but to present valuable informa- 
tion and analysis, which will assist in 
the development of a recommenda- 
tion. The study, like the work of the 
Task Force on Rural and Nonmetro- 
politan Areas, will buttress the Urban 
Policy. All three efforts demonstrate 
that the problems of small cities are 
not being ignored for this administra- 
tion believes that communities both 
large and small must be helped be- 
cause they are, indeed, valuable na- 
tional assets. J 


Mr. Forsberg is Director of the Small 
Cities Division, HUD Office of Com- 
munity Planning and Development. 





Where It Is Now-- 
The National 
Urban Policy 


by Joan Allman 


When the long-awaited Presidential 
Urban Policy Message was announced 
on March 27, 1978 the public 
interest groups, mayors, and 
governors who gathered at the White 
House listened with interest to the 
culmination of a long and arduous 
task taken on by HUD and other 
agencies. As the President delivered 
his speech few people were aware 
that the announcement marked the 
beginning, not the end of the very 
difficult process of policy and pro- 
gram implementation. 

The Urban Policy Report raised 
questions, many of which have no 
clear answers at this time. But the 
Policy does, for the first time, 
enunciate principles which may serve 


as a guide for future programs and 
policies to help make our cities 
healthy places to live and work. 

The complexity and diversity of 
the policy is apparent. To ensure the 
smooth coordination of legislation, 
executive orders and administrative 
changes, a cooperative effort is being 
made by the departments and agen- 
cies, the Office of Management and 
Budget and the White House staff to 
continue the open dialogue. 

The White House in particular has 
taken steps to show its serious com- 
mitment to this effort. Some 
examples of this commitment are: 
® A special White House staff has 
been created to track new urban 
policy legislation on its way to and 
through Congress. 

» Public interest groups will be 
informed of urban policy programs at 
bi-weekly meetings at the White 
House. 

= Bi-weekly meetings will be held 
at which Federal agencies will provide 
progress reports on initiatives within 


their purview. 

# Special issues briefings will be 
held for public interest groups to gain 
support and feedback on the new 
legislative proposals. 


Urban and Community Impact 
Analysis Group 

The staff headed by White House 
Special Assistant Anne Wexler will 
monitor new legislation and changes 
in existing programs. Each Federal 
agency will be required to report on 
the implementation of Executive 
Orders and the progress of pertinent 
legislation, new appropriations, and 
changes or revisions in existing 
“base’”’ programs. The staff has al- 
ready begun to monitor more urban 
policy legislation which has been 
introduced in Congress, such as the 
Supplementary Fiscal Assistance Act 
and the Urban Volunteer Corps. 
Another important part of the White 
House effort will be to stage formal 
briefings for public and _ private 
organizations, such as the National 
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Urban League, the National 
Governors Association, the U.S. Con- 
ference of Mayors and the National 
League of Cities. This will continue 
the process of extensive involvement 
begun in developing the policy. The 
support of public interest groups and 
the public at large is essential to 
clearing the legislative hurdles facing 
many of the new initiatives. These 
special briefings have already begun. 


The Interagency Coordinating Council 
Another institutional arrangement set 
in motion by the Urban Policy is the 
Interagency Coordinating Council. 
The Council, headed by Cabinet 
Secretary and Assistant for Inter- 
governmental Affairs Jack Watson, is 
charged with improving and coordi- 
nating the delivery of Federal pro- 
grams. A large part of the Council’s 
function will be to ensure that pro- 
grams actually work in the ten 
Federal regions. 

Watson’s other role as head of the 
Federal Regional Council will be an 
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important asset to the Coordinating 
Council’s success. 

The Coordinating Council will be 
comprised of Assistant Secretaries 
of the Departments of Labor, Com- 
merce, Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment, Transportation, Interior, 
Health, Education and Welfare, Agri- 
culture, the Environmental Protection 
Agency, ACTION, and the Commu- 
nity Services Administration. It will 
focus on developing programs that 
are in concert with the goals and 
principles of the Urban Policy 
Report. 


Agency Efforts 

A counterpart effort of equal magni- 
tude is expected by each participating 
Federal agency. The success of the 
new initiatives on Capitol Hill will 
depend to a great extent on the 
efforts of each agency to ensure the 
passage of the legislation under its 
purview. Base program adjustments, 
such as those recommended in the 
Urban and Regional Policy Group’s 
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report to the President will be left 
almost entirely to the parent agen- 
cies. While the White House can help 
systematize the effort, establish mile- 
stones, and monitor its progress, the 
actual work rests with the individual 
agencies. 

Only time will tell the extent of 
the success of the Urban Policy. The 
level of effort evident in the estab- 
lishment of the Wexler and Watson 
operations, and in the individual 
Federal agencies, is substantial. These 
are of utmost importance from an 
operational point of view. But 
putting it all in perspective, the true 
test will be the extent to which 
support from public interest groups, 
private organizations, and the 
citizenry at large can be brought to 
bear on the issues at hand. It won't 
be easy by any stretch of the 
imagination. O 


Ms. Allman is on the Staff of the 
Urban Policy Division, Office of Com- 
munity Planning and Development. 





The Open Process 
of Developing 
the Urban Policy 


by Donald Krumm 


On March 27, 1978, President Carter 
announced the Nation’s first Urban 
Policy. The process for developing 
the Policy, particularly the Cabinet 
form of decisionmaking, the role of 
the White House, and the _ involve- 
ment of interest groups and citizens 
from outside the Federal Govern- 
ment, serves as a model to be studied 
by those interested in public policy 
formulation. If one word can be 
applied that best typifies the process, 
that word is “‘openness.’’ Compared 
to past efforts of this type, e.g., the 
blueprint for Model Cities under 
President Johnson and the Family 
Assistance Plan conceptualized by 
President Nixon, the Urban Policy 
was indeed open. Scores of interest 
groups, State and local elected offi- 
cials, civil rights advocates, academic 
panels, business and labor leaders, 
and thousands of citizens participated 
in the process and gave their views on 
what should be done to maintain and 
create viable urban places in the 
United States. 


The Beginning 
Work on the Urban Policy actually 
began on March 21 when President 


Carter turned to his Cabinet and 
asked the Secretaries of Treasury, 
Commerce, Labor, HEW, and Trans- 
portation to come together under the 
leadership of HUD Secretary Patricia 


Roberts Harris to form a group to 
develop an urban and regional policy. 
The purpose of the group, which was 
called the Urban and Regional Policy 
Group (URPG), was to “conduct a 
comprehensive review of all Federal 
programs, to seek perspectives of 
State and local officials, and to sub- 
mit appropriate administrative and 
legislative recommendations.” One of 
the first orders of business was to 
establish task forces to develop 
recommendations for the Policy. The 
task forces included: 
e State and Metropolitan Regions 
e Public Finance and Economic 
Development 
e ~= Redlining 
e Neighborhoods 
e Employment 
© Transportation 

These groups met regularly during 
the first phase of the effort and the 
results of their labors are evident in 
the President’s Report. A second 
effort, which was begun concom- 
mitantly, was to conceptualize and 
launch a series of two-day citizen 
forums in the country’s 10 Federal 
regions. The purpose of these forums 
was to gain citizen’s views on just 
what should be addressed in an urban 
policy. Participants at these hearings 
were asked to respond to four broad 
topical areas. These were: Revitalizing 
Older American Cities and Neigh- 
borhoods, Confronting Urban Decline 
and New Growth from a Metropoli- 
tan Perspective, Addressing the 
Emerging Growth in Rural America, 
and Coping with Shifting Urban 
Patterns among Regions. The forums, 
held in late May and early June, were 
well attended. Approximately 400 
people made comments for the 
record, and 2000 people attended. 


The principle value of these hearings 
was that top Administration policy- 
makers learned the concerns of dif- 
ferent regions of the country. In 
Denver, for example, concern about 
the impact of the coal boom on 
communities loomed large; in the 
Northeast (as expressed in New York, 
Boston, and Philadelphia) a myriad of 
concerns about declining cities over- 
shadowed all else. The transcripts of 
these hearings provided a rich base 
from which policymakers could draw. 
The citizen forums were just the 
beginning of the open dialogue which 
grew to include: 
° White House Meetings. Nine 
separate White House meetings were 
held with representatives of impor- 
tant interest groups to seek their 
recommendations. These groups were: 
The National Governors Association, 
the U.S. Conference of Mayors, 
National League of Cities, National 
Association of State Legislatives, over 
a dozen Civil Rights organizations, 
the National Association of Counties, 
representatives of neighborhood 
organizations, and the Congressional 
Black Caucus. 
@ Citizen Interviews. Approxi- 
mately 1800 community, State, busi- 
ness, labor and civic leaders from 
across the country were interviewed 
by the Departments of Housing and 
Urban Development and Commerce. 
e The Corporate Voice. The views 
of more than 200 corporate leaders 
on urban policy issues were elicited 
through surveys, interviews, and 
forums held in New York City, 
Washington, D.C., and Santa Barbara, 
California. 
e Equity Forums. Three special 
forums were held with a broad spec- 
trum of “equity” representatives— 
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racial minorities, women, elderly, the 
handicapped, ethnic groups, and the 
urban poor. 
e The White House Conference. In 
January 1978 the White House Con- 
ference on Balanced National Growth 
and Economic Development brought 
together over 500 leaders from the 
50 States to debate and discuss 
growth and development issues facing 
the Nation. The agenda was strongly 
influenced by urban policy planners 
and reflected concerns central to the 
Urban Policy. 
e Nationwide Polls. Several nation- 
wide polls were commissioned to 
ascertain the feelings of Americans 
about their communities. 
e Media Coverage. The openness of 
the process was reflected in media 
coverage—particularly by the Press. 
From August 1977 to the announce- 
ment on March 27, there was almost 
daily coverage and editorial comment 
in major newspapers and journals 
about the Urban Policy and _ the 
events surrounding its formulation. 
All of these consultations and all 
of the public attention given to urban 
concerns helped both to shape the 
urban policy and create a climate for 
its acceptance. But it still had to be 
written. That task fell to the Urban 
and Regional Policy Group. 


Cities and People in Distress 

By mid August, preparations for 
developing the Policy intensified. 
With task force reports beginning to 
come in and the results of citizen 
forums in hand, the stage was set to 
begin drafting the Policy. The URPG 
met weekly to present its views on 
what the components of the policy 
should be. As necessary, more inten- 
sive work sessions were held to 
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develop key parts. 

By the end of October 1977, the 
URPG produced a rough draft of a 
document that was revised and issued 
on November 15, 1977 under the 
title, ‘Cities and People in Distress.” 
This document was widely reported 
upon in the mass media. Hundreds of 
copies were distributed for review 
and comment to organizations of 
State and local government officials, 
public interest groups, civil rights 
groups, academics, business and labor 
groups and others. 

On the basis of the URPG’s docu- 
ment and the comments received, 
Secretary Patricia Roberts Harris and 
Domestic Policy Advisor Stuart 
Eizenstat prepared a joint memo- 
randum for the President summariz- 
ing the URPG’s urban problem 
analysis and its recommended policy 
principles and objectives. President 
Carter approved the principles and 
objectives and directed the URPG to 
evaluate existing Federal urban pro- 
grams as well as the new urban initia- 
tives for conformity with these 
emerging national urban policies. 

In directing the URPG to examine 
existing Federal urban programs, 
President Carter recognized that no 
amount of new urban assistance 
could match the already considerable 
sums of money being spent by the 
Federal Government to aid States and 
localities. He proposed, therefore, to 
marshall these resources toward the 
achievement of his objectives. With 
the assistance of the participating 
agencies, the URPG did this and 
produced over 160 recommendations 
for improving existing efforts. 

The URPG also’ considered 
numerous new urban program initia- 
tives submitted by the participating 


agencies for inclusion in the Presi- 
dent’s Urban Policy package. These 
new initiatives fell into five policy 
clusters: a) coordination, simplifica- 
tion and reorientation of Federal, 
State and local government activities, 
b) fiscal assistance, c) employment 
and economic development, d) com- 
munity and human development, and 
e) equal opportunity. 

On March 15, 1978, the Secretary 
of Housing and Urban Development 
formally presented the work of the 
Urban and Regional Policy Group to 
the President. The _ presentation 
focused upon the URPG’s problem 
analysis, its assessment of existing 
programs, its policy recommendations 
and its proposed strategies. On March 
27, 1978 President Carter presented 
his Urban Policy to the Nation. With 
its presentation, he moved another 
step closer to the fulfillment of his 
commitment to forge new partner- 
ships to conserve America’s commu- 
nities. 

For the first time in its history, 
this country has an explicit Urban 
Policy. This Policy articulates shared 
aspirations for the future of urban 
people and places. Now individuals in 
and out of government have a stand- 
ard against which to evaluate their 
actions and the actions of the institu- 
tions with which they are affiliated. 
Voluntarily and without central direc- 
tion, they are able to blend their 
efforts with the efforts of others who 
are committed to the realization of 
these aspirations. Through the crea- 
tion of new partnerships, they can 
begin to work together to realize 
their aims. O 


Mr. Krumm is on the Urban Regional 
Policy Group Staff, HUD. 





The National 
Urban Policy-- 

A Commitment to 
Neighborhoods 


by Joseph B. McNeely and 
Christine Struminski 


The Urban Policy statement of 1978 
defines the full partnership set forth 
by President Carter early in his Presi- 
dential campaign. Carter’s National 
Urban Policy message recognizes the 
vitality and importance of a partner- 
ship between government at all levels, 
private enterprise, and the people 


who live in our cities and their neigh- 
borhoods. 

The Policy recognizes that neigh- 
borhood organizations are now strong 


and active in virtually all communi- 


ties and among diverse economic and 
ethnic groups. 


The history of neighborhood self- 
help efforts is greatly diversified. 
Neighborhood self-help activities have 
come from diverse sources, including 
community groups, civil rights organi- 
zations, Coalitions of church leaders, 
tenant organizations, housing corpora- 
tions, merchants associations, and 
credit unions, to name some. While 
there is no universal model of the 
structure of a successful organization, 
successful groups share a strong man- 
agement capability, accountability to 
the residents of the area served, good 
working relationships with city hall 
and private business leaders. People 
who live in the neighborhoods served 
are involved, and there is access to, 


and creative use of, public and pri- 
vate resources. 

There have been many examples 
of projects initiated by neighborhood 


organizations over the past years 
which can serve as models of success- 
ful neighborhood conservation and 
revitalization. Some of these projects 
have received Federal support, while 
others have not. In general, however, 
their experience shows that the coor- 
dination of an array of government 
programs and_ private initiatives 
directly affecting neighborhoods can 
be accomplished most effectively at 
the neighborhood level. When given 
the opportunity, local neighborhood 
organizations, with strong ties to 
municipal government, have shown a 
remarkable capability to determine 
the most useful government-spon- 
sored available programs and activities 
and to combine these and private 
resources in a comprehensive package 
uniquely responsive to their local 
needs and requirements. 

There are many neighborhood 
groups that have passed beyond the 
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stage of planning and advocacy func- 
tions and have become capable of 
designing and negotiating the re- 
sources for, and implementing, spe- 
cific neighborhood development proj- 
ects. These sophisticated organiza- 
tions have almost invariably evolved 
successful working partnerships with 
city government, State and Federal 
agencies and private industry. Neigh- 
borhood organizations can be found 
in almost every type of community. 
Watts Labor Community Action 
Council (WLCAC), the Southeast 
Community Organization (SECO) in 
Baltimore, and Carr Square and 
Cochran Gardens in St. Louis are 
three of many that are examples of 
the success, creativity and diversity of 
neighborhood intervention. 


Los Angeles 

In Los Angeles, one successful neigh- 
borhood development organization re- 
sulted from the efforts of the United 
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Auto Workers Union to become more 
directly involved in non-white minor- 
ity communities. The Watts Labor 
Community Action Council (WLCAC) 
began as part of a successful attempt 
to get a hospital built in the Watts 
community, and from the beginning 
emphasized youth and employment 
programs. As part of the youth em- 
ployment effort, community beautifi- 
cation projects were undertaken 
under contract to the City of Los 
Angeles. The program has since ac- 
quired, and operated, a nursery that 
sells ornamental shrubbery to the city 
and county of Los Angeles for beau- 
tification projects. The profitable 
nursery, in turn, provided funds to 
purchase several gas stations, which 
both improved the economic base 
and provided job opportunities in the 
Watts community. One of the more 
creative housing programs in the Na- 
tion is also being operated by 


WLCAC. In its “move on housing” 
program, WLCAC bids on housing 
scheduled by various city and State 
agencies for demolition for express- 
way or airport construction. These 
structures are then moved to Watts 
where, using its Community beautifi- 
cation capabilities, WLCAC provides 
attractive sites for relocated mod- 
erate-income housing. WLCAC has 
completed over 100 units of ‘‘move 
on’’ housing and not long ago suc- 
cessfully negotiated a bank loan to 
perpetuate the program. In addition 
to the nursery and move on hous- 
ing, WLCAC has built 90 units of 
housing, has under construction 101 
units, and has created 1,600 jobs in 
its community. 

Other successful self-help efforts 
have developed different circum- 
stances. The Southeast Community 
Organization (SECO) in Baltimore, 


iaryland began as a protest move- 
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ment against construction of an 
expressway. Building on a 3-year 
campaign of successful advocacy ac- 
tivity, SECO decided to go beyond 
confrontation and to initiate eco- 
nomic and = physical development 
ventures combining both public and 
private resources. It established one 
of the first and most _ successful 
Neighborhood Housing Services in the 
country and has borrowed investment 
capital to create a community land 
bank to prevent further deterioration 
and disinvestment. Both projects are 
joint ventures with local savings and 
loan associations. SECO has also 
sponsored a health center as a joint 
venture with a large medical group 
and has established a cottage craft 
sewing industry whose goods are 
marketed in five East coast depart- 
ment stores. A major commercial 
revitalization project in the local 
shopping district and job develop- 
ment efforts round out SECO’s com- 
prehensive strategy for the area. 


St. Louis 

In St. Louis, tenants of the Carr 
Square and Cochran Gardens public 
housing projects organized themselves 
into a corporation to manage their 
own housing projects and apartment 
buildings that the housing authority 
had been unsuccessful in managing. 
Building on several years of successful 
management, the tenant management 
corporation (TMC) created projects 
to modernize and beautify the proj- 
ects, to employ their youth, and to 
create jobs for adult residents. The 
TMC’s have created a self-supporting 
day care center, a financially success- 
ful building maintenance corporation, 
and a commercial kitchen which has 
a contract with the city to provide 
hot meals to senior citizens at a 
number of places in the surrounding 
area. The kitchen is a joint venture 
with local private business. 

Part of a HUD demonstration pro- 
gram, the Carr Square TMC now 
employs project youth to renovate 
community facilities and to provide 
skill training. The Cochran TMC has 
successfully bid to be the developer 
of a new apartment building for its 
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area and has generated sophisticated 
plans for the renovation of existing 
buildings. Both TMC’s have worked 
closely with all city departments to 
create a variety of public improve- 
ments in their areas. 


Self-Help 
HUD’s role in the neighborhood ini- 
tiative is embodied in the proposed 
Neighborhood Self-Help Development 
Act and the Livable Cities Program. 
The approach suggested not only 
carries out the urban policy initiative 
but also supports HUD’s own goal to 
“increase the capacity of communi- 
ties and neighborhoods to achieve 
revitalization.”’ 
Briefly, the Neighborhood Self- 
Help Development Act is designed to 
encourage and _ support neighbor- 
hood-based program initiatives which 
show how the energy, pride and spe- 
cial understanding of local problems 
that neighborhood organizations bring 
to bear can result in effective neigh- 
borhood conservation and revitaliza- 
tion projects with good prospects of 
serving as a model to other communi- 
ties. The Act would provide grants 
and other forms of assistance to 
neighborhood organizations to under- 
take, in partnership with local and 
State government and with the pri- 
vate sector, specific housing, neigh- 
borhood conservation and revitaliza- 
tion projects in low- and moderate- 
income or distressed neighborhoods. 
The Livable Cities Act* would 
institutionalize at HUD the successful 
neighborhood revitalization program 
created by the National Endowment 
for the Arts. The Endowment began 
the program 4 years ago as a method 
of using urban design and the arts to 
“enliven the bricks and mortar’ of 
city projects. Many communities were 
thereby enabled to introduce projects 
and activities as catalysts for commu- 
nity development and economic re- 
vitalization. Since the program is now 
more a neighborhood stimulus than 
an arts project, the Urban Policy 
transfers the program to HUD as the 


*Note: The Act equally emphasizes 
urban design and the arts. 


appropriate agency for neighborhood 
revitalization. 

Grants under this urban design 
and arts program will be made to 
promote neighborhood revitalization 
on the basis of criteria to be estab- 
lished by the HUD Secretary in coor- 
dination with the Chairman of the En- 
dowment. The Endowment’s very 
successful approach of using a panel 
for grant selection is planned for the 
new program. 

Both programs will be operated in 
close consultation with the chief 
executives of local governments to 
ensure that the funded activities fit 
within the framework of local com- 
munity development plans, overall 
economic development plans, the 
coordination of cultural and arts ac- 
tivities and other objectives of the 
jurisdiction concerned. 

These two grant programs would 
expand the work of HUD’s Office of 
Neighborhood Development in pro- 
viding financial support, technical as- 
sistance, training and information to 
a wide variety of neighborhood or- 
ganizations. When neighborhood and 
voluntary associations acquire ac- 
curate information and master sophis- 
ticated skills in program design and 
management, productive partnerships 
among these groups, public agencies 
and private businesses have proved to 
be easier and more effective. 

Other Federal agencies will spon- 
sor neighborhood initiatives under the 
new Urban Policy. These will both 
complement HUD’s initiatives and 
exploit the particular expertise and 
successful programs of each agency. 
Action and its predecessor program 
Vista, for example, represent years of 
experience in using volunteers work- 
ing with neighborhood groups—in 
making mini-grants. Action’s new 
urban volunteer corps will benefit 
from this experience. D 


Mr. McNeely is Director of the Office 
of Neighborhood Development, HUD 
Office of Neighborhoods, Voluntary 
Associations and Consumer Protec- 
tion. Ms. Struminski is a Neighbor- 
hood Development Specialist in the 
Office of NVACP. 
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international affairs _— 


International Experience in Distributing 
Urban Growth 


The experience of other countries is one potentially rich 
source that the United States might draw from as it seeks 
to frame a national urban policy. The following is an 
abstract of a paper prepared by Gage B.A. Haskins for the 
HUD office of International Affairs—’’Urban Policy Al- 
ternatives: An International Perspective.”” It is based on 
two studies done by Haskins and Simon R. Miles of 
development policies in Sweden, Britain, France, Italy, 
the Netherlands, Japan and Germany.” 

The objectives of national development policy in the 
countries surveyed have evolved in ways similar to the 
evolution of regional development planning in the United 
States, but they have often employed means that have 
never been tried in this country. 

Initially, Haskins says, the primary objective was 
simply to stimulate economic growth in “depressed re- 
gions” with public infrastructure improvements to draw 
new employment. Today, far more attention is being 
given to improving general economic and social conditions 
in order to create a developmental environment that will 
be self-sustaining. 

One important difference between the U.S. ex- 
perience and that of the European nations studied is that 
most of the European societies are dominated by a single 
capital city (London, Paris, Stockholm, Tokyo, Sydney) 
or megalopolitan area (Randstat, Toronto—Montreal corri- 
dor, Northern Italy). Consequently urban policy has fo- 
cused on providing countermagnets to the growth of the 
dominant city. 

Haskins stresses that, in order to maximize their 
impact, locational incentive packages should be concen- 
trated in carefully selected growth centers. Although, the 
growth pole/center theory has been around a long time, 
the experiences of France, the Netherlands, Sweden and 
Japan provide ample evidence as to the validity of that 
theory in practice. 

There are three common facets of European regional 
development programs: 

1. Policies to exert a ‘’‘push” from congested areas. 

2. Policies to exert a “‘pull’’ towards the chosen 
growth centers. 

3. Policies to target growth according to the specific 
needs of the low growth areas and the country as a 
whole. 


*Miles and Haskins, Fundamental Considerations in 
the Making of National Urban Growth Policy: A Review 
of the Experience of Nine Industrialized Countries (HUD, 
1978). 
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Of these three, the most controversial in the U.S. 
context is the concept of the “push” to discourage 
growth in already highly developed areas. Such policies 
make painfully clear the public policy implications that 
one area is expected to “‘donate’’ growth to another. 

Haskins points to three methods the study countries 
have used to accomplish this push: 

— relocation of public sector 
growth centers. 

— negotiations with individual corporations. 

— disincentives or controls to discourage private sec- 
tor expansion in existing areas of rapid growth. 

The use of disincentives is particularly controversial 
even in those countries where they have been most 
successful. 

The first major locational control program was 
launched in Great Britain in 1947. All factory 
construction plans had to be approved by the Board of 
Trade as being consistent with ‘‘the proper distribution of 
industry.” This resulted in directing 51 percent of all new 
industrial construction to development areas. 

In Japan, each region is divided into “‘control areas” 
(discouragement of new growth), “adjustment areas” 
(marginal growth allowed), and ‘‘development areas” (new 
growth encouraged). 

Beginning in 1954, large firms in the Paris region 
could not expand more than ten percent without govern- 
mental approval. 

— In Italy, a firm that expands in areas the govern- 
ment deems “‘inappropriate’’ can be fined twenty-five 
percent of its total investment costs. 

— In Sweden, a firm seeking to expand by more than 
5,500 square feet in one of the three major metropolitan 
areas (Stockholm, Goteborg, and Malmo) must first notify 
the government, which then meets with representatives of 
the firm and attempts to “persuade’’ them to locate 
elsewhere. 

— In the Netherlands, legislation has been introduced 
to place a tax levy of 40 percent on new commercial 
construction in the highly urbanized Randstad area. 

Haskins concludes, ““From our survey and other re- 
search, it is abundantly clear that the formulation of 
policy instruments in support of national urban policy 
objectives is a complex process requiring continuous eval- 
uation and reformulation. It is our view that there can 
never be a comprehensive, logically articulated and inter- 
nally-consistent statement of regional development policy. 
Consequently, each government should strive to develop 
broad policy guidelines on which to base tactical decisions 
as opportunities and contingencies arise.” 


activity to chosen 


Teri Flynn 
HUD Office of International Affairs 
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Housing Despite 
the Odds-- 

A High Arctic 
Experience 


by Merrill M. Ash 


“‘Let’s go out and do it some more.” 

Those words were the climax of 
an emotional and memorable cere- 
mony which took place on February 
16, 1978 in unforgettable surround- 
ings, a few hundred feet from the 
frozen edge of the Arctic Ocean, just 
10 miles south of the northernmost 
mainland point of North America. 
The setting was the _ startlingly 
modern and_ distinctively designed 
headquarters building of the North 
Slope Borough in Barrow, Alaska. 
Speaking was Assemblyman Arnold 
Brower, Vice Chairman of the Arctic 
Slope Regional Corporation Housing 
Authority. The occasion marked the 
formal transfer of 71 units of highly 
innovative housing from the North 
Slope Borough to the Housing 
Authority. Taking part in the cere- 
mony along with Brower were Eban 
Hopson, Mayor of the Borough and 
Monroe Watson, HUD Assistant 
Regional Administrator for Housing, 
Region X (Seattle Region). 


Quality Housing 

The North Slope Borough is the 
governing body of an 88,000-square 
mile area stretching 600 miles across 
the top of Alaska. It is sparsely popu- 
lated by Eskimos and augmented 
somewhat by a more transient popu- 
lation of oil field workers and pipe- 
line employees in the settlement of 
Prudhoe Bay, south and east of 
Barrow. Comparatively speaking, the 
area of the North Slope Borough is 
approximately the size of that of the 
States of New York and Pennsylvania 
combined. Geologically, the Borough 
consists of mountains that are per- 
petually covered with snow and 
glaciers and thousands of square miles 
of rolling tundra, underlaid by a 
permanently frozen and ecologically 
delicate layer, from 1,000 to 2,000 
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ft. thick, called “permafrost.” It is 
dotted with thousands of shallow 
lakes and laced with watercourses, 
many of which are frozen solid much 
of the year. 

Through the combined efforts of 
HUD, the Borough and the Arctic 
Slope Regional Corporation, native 
Alaskans now have homes which, in 
livability and projected lifespan, com- 
pare with housing built in the lower 
48 States. More accurately, the hous- 
ing specifications indicate a com- 
parability to any housing, without 
qualification, in architecture, con- 
struction methods, materials and 
geography. 

The North Slope Borough housing 
program, of which the Barrow homes 
are an important part, has been a 
highly successful portion of a $140 
million village capital improvement 
program. It is an illustration of the 
power local government has to solve 
serious social problems in a remote 


TOP, LEFT—Barrow 
Homes multifamily 


area, given leadership and a clearly 
defined goal. The Borough sold $13.7 
million in municipal bonds to finance 
the construction of public housing 
for low-income families. The Arctic 
Slope Regional Corporation Housing 
Authority, in February, completed a 


transaction through which it pur- 
chased the Barrow units from the 
Borough with financing ($4.3 million) 
arranged through HUD’s low-income 
housing program. The program is 
funded by appropriations specifically 
identified by Congress for housing 
assistance to American Indians and 
Alaskan Natives. HUD has a 40-year 
involvement through an Annual Con- 
tributions Contract to amortize the 
entire debt. During this period, tech- 
nical advice and management assist- 
ance in maintenance will be provided 
to the Housing Authority by the 
HUD office in Anchorage. 

The first phase of the housing 
construction program, now finished 
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and with all units occupied, consists 
of 22 single-family, five four-plex and 
one 29-unit multifamily structure. 


Difficult Hurdles Overcome 
Construction involved almost heroic 
efforts to overcome obstacles a 
‘“‘lower 48” builder would not 
encounter in a lifetime. Logistics 
involved barge, truck and air trans- 
port of all materials from Seattle, 
about 2,400 air miles distant. Harsh 
climatic conditions are the norm, 
including winter cold unimaginable to 
most of us, ranging downwards to a 
chill factor of 100 degrees below 
zero. The geology of the area poses 
great difficulties, and distances are 
vast. 

Construction was complicated by 
the necessity to protect the perma- 
frost and still build stable structures 
on unstable tundra. To protect both 
the structures and the ecology, the 
buildings had to be raised several feet 
above the ground, making proper 
insulation more difficult. A drilling 
operation was necessary to sink each 
piling from 10 to 15 feet into the 
permafrost layer. The pilings were 
then dropped into place and perma- 
nently frozen solid. Care had to be 
taken to avoid construction which 
might conduct heat into the perma- 
frost, thawing it and allowing the 
buildings to sink—as has frequently 
happened to less carefully built struc- 
tures in Alaska. 

Panelized construction techniques 
were employed by the _ builders, 
Blackstock Homes of Seattle, under 
contract to the North Slope Borough. 
The buildings, specifically designed 
for the prevailing conditions, were 
built at the Blackstock plant in 
Seattle and carefully broken down 
into sections which would fit on 
C-130 freighter airplanes. They then 
were transported by a combination of 
truck, barge and freighter-plane to 
Fairbanks and on to Barrow. This 
process allowed for construction of 
the units under controlled factory 
conditions, somewhat simplying the 
extreme care which had to be taken 
in the fabricating and installing of 
insulation and weatherproofing. It 
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also resulted in speeding the erection 
at the site and made it possible to 
use less well trained native labor. 

To make such modern buildings 
possible (complete with all sanitation 
and convenience features) under the 
extreme conditions that prevail 300 
miles north of the Arctic Circle, very 
special attention had to be given to 
insulation. 


For the technically minded, the fol- 
lowing specifications were followed 
to produce an “R” value of 19.3-inch 
walls, of 30-inch floors and 25.3-inch 
ceilings in order to beat the bitter 
cold. Starting with the inner wall of 
each unit, the occupant sees %-inch 
prefinished paneling. What isn’t seen 
from there on to the outside of the 
building is a 5/8 inch X-rated (fire 
rating) dry wall (plasterboard), then a 
3%-inch fiber glass blanket between 
standard 2x4 _  studding set on 
16-inch centers. Overall is a 4-mil, 
impermeable mylar vapor _ barrier 
which, in turn, is covered with an- 
other % inch dry wall layer, followed 
by 1% to 2 inches of solid poly- 
urethane foam. The use of highly 
fire-resistant dry wall was felt neces- 
sary for more than purely structural 
reasons. Because of the relative lack 
of water in all seasons and the neces- 
sity to thaw water for all purposes 
during the long winter, fire is one of 
the ever-present hazards to life and 
housing in tne Arctic. Even greater 
attention must be given to fire ratings 
of materials used there than in more 
gentle climates. This was done 
throughout the construction of the 
Barrow homes. 


The buildings were sided with 5/8 
inch textured plywood. Careful join- 


ing techniques were employed to 
avoid cold spots or heat leakage. All 
joints were staggered (overlapped). 
Roofs and floors were insulated with 
8 inches of fiber glass covered with 2 
inches of solid foam. There is no 
attic space and all windows are 
triple-glazed in wood. The result is a 
structure with a minimum of outside 
wall exposure, virtually air-tight with 
replacement air piped in as needed to 
keep the environment healthful and 


to avoid excessive accumulation of 
moisture and odors. 

The Barrow housing is heated by a 
circulating hot water system in each 
building. The fuel used is natural gas, 
an obvious choice as Barrow is 
located atop an enormous reservoir of 
the fuel which is available merely for 
the cost of transport. 

Construction proceeded under the 
supervision and management of the 
Blackstock Company, with the use of 
80 percent native labor. Work was 
interrupted at intervals by the neces- 
sity for subsistence whale and caribou 
hunts which would cut the work 
crews by two-thirds for several weeks. 
However, the hunts are necessary to 
supply a good part of the native food 
over the long winter and are a tradi- 
tion of long standing. 

The contract so far has resulted in 
well over $3 million in wages to the 
native population and has raised the 
economic and skill levels radically. 
Wages paid are those prevailing for 
the State of Alaska. At one time over 
150 natives were employed in Barrow 
and another 150 in projects under- 
way in five other villages. There, 
homes are being built with the hope 
that they will eventually be converted 
to the Mutual Help Home Ownership 
program of HUD. 

To quote Assemblyman Arnold 
Brower again: “‘We learned how to 
build with local labor. We learned 
how to finance public housing con- 
struction by selling municipal bonds 
and how to negotiate with the 
Federal Government for the design 
and purchase of housing units under 
the Federal Native Housing Program.” 

At the transferral ceremony, 
Mayor Eban Hopson of the North 
Slope Borough made it very clear 
that the acquisition of clean, decent, 
attractive housing for his people is a 
major goal of his administration. 

The ceremony was concluded with 
the words: “The painful learning is 
behind us. Now we know how to 
work together to build together 
...let’s go out and do it some 
more.” L) 


Mr. Ash is Public Affairs Officer of 
the HUD Seattle Region (Region X). 
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The State Role 
in a National 
Communities 
Conservation 
Policy 


by Yvonne Perry 


The problems of our Nation’s cities 
are complex and deep-seated. They 
have developed gradually as a result 
of private market, demographic forces 
and inadvertent government actions. 
The problems worsened markedly 
during the early 1970's. 

Federal and State programs and 
actions have facilitated, if not en- 
couraged, revenue producing business 
and people to migrate out of many 
cities and towns to build new facili- 
ties and create new jobs and housing 


on low-cost new land. The net result 
has been to leave behind poorer 
people and marginal businesses and 
an outmoded and _ deteriorating 
physical plant. The competitive 
capacity of such communities is 
greatly diminished and the opportu- 
nities for them and their citizens to 
play a constructive role in the larger 
economy and_ society — seriously 
eroded. 

Many cities and towns cannot raise 
the money to provide the services 
and assistance their residents need. 
This is often a result of the slow loss 
of moneymaking businesses and 
people to more prosperous areas leav- 
ing less for the city to tax. The cost 
of treating water, removing garbage, 
policing, and of running the schools 
keeps rising, and the people who 
need public help often’ remain, 
becoming a bigger share of the total 
population. The older community 
often finds itself in poor condition 
compared to its neighbors. 

These communities and _ their 
people need help, and they need it 
soon. The only places they can turn 


for help are the Federal Government 
and the States. 

The recently announced National 
Urban Policy may be the help they 
need. The Policy recognizes that, if 
these trends are to be reversed, the 
behavior of Federal and State govern- 
ment must be altered. That is the 
essence of the ‘“‘new partnership” 
concept—to seek ways for the Federal 
and State governments to conserve to 
the extent possible and practicable 
the existing urban fabric—to under- 
stand and acknowledge that neither 
can do it alone. This principle is 
cemented into place by policy No. 2: 
‘“‘The Federal Government will 
develop a firm partnership with State 
governments to respond to urban 
problems. Federal incentives will be 
provided for States to implement 
comprehensive urban policies and 
strategies.” 


The Role of States 

There is an increasing body of data 
to support the proposition that State 
actions in changing fiscal relation- 
ships, functional structure, service 
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delivery and local authority can aid 
significantly in alleviating the distress 
of declining urban areas. State law 
shapes and defines local govern- 
ment—establishing its boundaries, 
powers, and revenues as well as pro- 
viding assistance and mandating 
responsibilities which affect all of its 
budgeted services. 

Many reforms such as redressing 
fiscal disparities, permitting annexa- 
tion for tax base broadening, assum- 
ing the cost of selected services, 
mandating metropolitan service dis- 
tricts, and targeting State and State- 
controlled Federal funds can only be 
effected by State governments. The 
States also have the geographic scope 
required to deal with problems that 
increasingly are beyond the reach of 
municipalities and even of counties in 
many cases. The areawide nature of 
such problems as air and water pollu- 
tion, mass transportation, land use 
controls, and water supply is well 
accepted. States possess the structure 
and the scope to assist urban areas in 
dealing with these types of problems 
and to limit the proliferation of addi- 
tional problems. Enlightened action 
by State governments would make it 
possible to attain much greater effi- 
ciency in the use of available re- 
sources, to match resource capacities 
more equitably with need, and to 
conserve resources already in place in 
ways that assist distressed or declin- 
ing communities and provide the 
widest opportunities, choice and 
mobility for their residents. 


State and Community Conservation 
and Development Strategy 

The new initiatives portion of the 
Urban Policy announces a new pro- 
gram of State incentives grants. The 
program will be administered by 
HUD, and will provide $400 to 
States, on a discretionary basis, over 
two years. Under this program, States 
will be encouraged to develop and 
implement a comprehensive State 
Community Conservation and Devel- 
opment Strategy which includes fis- 
cal, governmental and _ structural 
reform elements as well as a coordi- 
nated State investment and develop- 
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ment plan. 

Examples of actions States may 
take to implement reforms include: 
tax modernization; need-based distri- 
bution of State assistance; increased 
State responsibility for service 
delivery; improved financing mecha- 
nisms; reduced barriers to investment; 
and modified government structures 
and responsibilities to bring about 
greater efficiency in delivery of 
needed services. 

To bring about coordinated invest- 
ment and development, States will be 
encouraged to coordinate major State 
and Federal investment programs 
which flow through the States which 
have a major impact on growth and 
development. They will be en- 
couraged to facilitate private sector 
investments which help such commu- 
nities and their residents; promote 
patterns of new development which 
result in balanced and efficient use of 
natural resources; eliminate govern- 
ment barriers to investment in dis- 
tressed or declining communities; and 
eliminate discriminatory practices, 
taking positive action to assure 
employment and _ housing oppor- 
tunities as well as social and eco- 
nomic mobility for low-income and 
minority citizens. Collectively, these 
actions would be expected to reverse 
the negative impact that uncoordi- 
nated public and private investments 
have on mature cities and towns. 

Each State would be required to 
include a well-defined, viable process 
for assuring full local government and 
State legislature participation in both 
the development and implementation 
of the State strategy. Each State 
would also show how the general 
public and the private sector are 
being and will continue to be sub- 
stantially involved. 

In order to encourage States to 
take actions to aid their distressed 
communities, some incentives will be 
provided. The incentives will be of 
two kinds: 1) additional Federal 
funds to pay some of the cost of 
making changes as well as planning 
for them, 2) less complicated Federal 
application procedures. 

The additional Federal funds will 


be available first to those States 
which have the most complete strate- 
gies so that they may begin to imple- 
ment those strategies. Also eligible 
for additional Federal assistance will 
be those States which must complete 
or refine plans encompassing fiscal, 
governmental and structural reforms 
and coordinated investment and 
development. This program would be 
competitive in nature and would 
reward those States which are already 
recognizing their responsibility to 
meet the needs of distressed or 
declining communities. As a further 
incentive, the Federal Government 
has made a commitment to consoli- 
date its numerous planning program 
requirements and to streamline its 
paperwork processes. Furthermore, 
once a State has adopted and the 
Federal Government has approved 
such a strategy, Federal agencies will 
not fund with discretionary dollars 
any programs or activities which are 
in conflict with the State strategy. 

A number of States have already 
undertaken such actions as coordinat- 
ing State development activities; pro- 
viding direct financial assistance to 
localities; assuming the costs (or some 
portion of the costs) of certain serv- 
ices; restructuring fiscal relationships; 
enabling local governments to act 
more freely in attracting or retaining 
local businesses; broadening local 
taxing and/or borrowing authority; 
and, controlling or directing growth. 
But the record is uneven. Other 
States lack either the political will, 
the resources, or both to address 
themselves to urban problems. One of 
the presumptions of the State incen- 
tive grant is that States will be more 
eager to act if incentives are 
provided. 

The State Community Conserva- 
tion and Development proposal is an 
effort to provide incentives and 
models which will enable States and 
the Federal Government to enter into 
an effective partnership to conserve 
America’s urban resources. O 


Ms. Perry is Deputy Assistant Secre- 
tary Designate, Office of Community 
Planning and Development, HUD. 
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Federal, State and local governments spent approximately $10.2 billion on selected environmental quality control 
activities in fiscal year 1976. This represents a striking 325 percent increase over fiscal 1970 when $2.4 billion was 
expended and a 14 percent increase over fiscal 1975 occurred. Of the total Federal expenditure of $3.7 billion, 75 
percent represented payments to other governments (intergovernmental expenditure), and of the State expenditures of 
1.3 billion, 52 percent went to aid local governments. 

About one-fourth of all U.S. expenditures on environmental quality activities in fiscal year 1976 was expended 
by the 48 largest cities. This includes $1.5 billion on water quality control, $856 million on land quality control, and 
$17 million on air quality control. The proportions of total local government expenditures for these activities accounted 
for by all cities were: 62 percent for water quality control and 82 percent for land quality control. Air quality control 
data for cities other than the 48 group were not available. 

Among the group of 48 large cities, the largest—led by New York—have expended the most funds for 
environmental quality control. However, when direct expenditures are measured on a per capita basis a different 
picture emerges. Only two of the 10 largest cities in population, Detroit and Baltimore, and two of the second 10, 
Washington, D.C. and Jacksonville, are ranked among the first 10 cities in per capita expenditures. Louisville, which 
ranked 42nd in population, had the second highest per capita expenditure, $139.27. Chicago, the second largest city, 
had a per capita expenditure of $39.66, well below the 48 city average of $60.09. 


lines & numbers 





Selected Environmental Quality Control Activities 


U.S. Expenditures for Selected Environmental Quality Control 
Activities: FY-1975 
(Doliars in Thousands) 


Item 
Total 


Federal 

State 

Local, Total 
48 Largest Cities 
Other Cities 
58 Largest Counties 
Other Counties 
Townships 
Special Districts 


Total 
expenditure 


$10,155,653 


3,707,486 
1,250,027 
8,601,267 
2,404,158 
3,410,559 
669,793 
606,488 
492,226 
1,261,458 


*Net of duplicative intergovernmental transfers 


Item 


Total 
All Cities 
48 Largest Cities 
Other Cities 
Other Local Govts. 


N.A. - Not Available 
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Direct 
expenditure 


$10,155,653* 


948,455 
605,931 
8,601,267 
2,332,706 
3,369,924 
618,123 
601,257 
477,661 
1,201,596 


Local Government Expenditures for Selected 
Environmental Control Activities: F Y-1976 
(Dollars in Thousands) 


Water Quality 
Control 
Amount 


$6,185,088 
3,847,208 
1,506,002 
2,341,206 
2,337,880 


1978 


Land Quality 
Control 
Amount 


$2,350,622 
1,925,620 
856,267 
1,069,353 
425,002 


Air Quality 
Control 
Amount 


$39,189 
N.A. 
17,425 
N.A. 
N.A. 


intergov- 
ernmental 
expenditure 


* 


$2,759,031 
644,096 


71,452 
40,635 
51,670 

5,231 
14,565 
59,862 
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